IN   THE   CHIKALA   RANGE

Before the war, a German medical officer then in charge
of the sleeping-sickness commission on the west frontier of
the colony had a full-grown she-leopard, which was as tame
as a dog. His colleague, Doctor Taute, well known for his
far-reaching experiments in tsetse infection, told me that,
whenever one of them returned after an absence, the huge
cat would stand up on its hind legs and rub its head against
the face of its friend, in manner of welcome. A drawback
was the circumstance that, at certain times, all the male
leopards of the neighbourhood appeared to have given
themselves a rendezvous in the vicinity of the camp. The
idyll, unfortunately, came to a tragic end, as those idylls
always do, a statement for which one must leave the
priority to ^Eschylus. The doctor's leopard seized a dog
belonging to a native; the native attempted to interfere,
and the leopard killed him instead. So sentence of death
was passed and carried out on the affectionate creature. A
characteristic sequel, so my informer told me, was the
appearance in the camp on the following day of the victim's
father, who simply said: 'I want my bakhshish/

That leopards have a sense of humour, although of a
somewhat grim kind, they show by their curious habit of
planting the bare skulls of animals which they have killed
and eaten on a forked branch high up a tree.

Their common sense they show by their disregard of
fire, which is so well known to natives who are accustomed
to leopards, that they never use this means in order to keep
them away from a hut or a camp.

These preventive measures are more successful where
lions are concerned, but, even with regard to these, the
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